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and Jean Van der Roost, to enter his service for the charge
of it, giving them an annual salary of six hundred gold
scttdt, free quarters, and permission to undertake piivate
commissions in addition to their work of charge of the fac-
tory. In return they bound themselves to teach the secrets of
their art to a fixed number of Florentines and to keep twenty-
four tapestries always on hand as examples. All work done
for the house of Medici was paid for separately.10 The results
of this action surpassed even Cosimo's expectations. The
Florentine Tapestry Manufactory grew in a short time into
great repute, its work being considered fully equal to that
of Flanders, and even surpassing the latter in variety of do-
sign and harmony of colour This manufactory had a dis-
tinguished career for nearly two hundred years, but came to
an end when the Medici passed away, the manufactory being
closed in 1737 on the death of the last Medici Grand Duke.
We are told, "It prospered and fell with the house of Medici "
Of the tapestries made by this factory one hunched and
twenty-four had been purchased by the Medici family, and
these formed part of the gift to the nation made by Anna
Maria Ludovica.JT They were at that time scattered among
the various palaces and villas of the family, but they are
now to be seen collected together and forming (with speci-
mens of Flemish and Gobelins tapestry which also belonged
to the Medici) the Galleria degli Arrazi.*8 And a comparison
between them and the Flemish and Gobelins tapestries is
decidedly to the advantage of the Florentine tapestries.
They are exceedingly rich, woven in gold and silver thread
intermixed with silk and wool, the borders especially being
very artistically designed.

Cosimo for the amusement of the people introduced chariot
races, after the pattern of those of ancient Rome. They were
held in the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, where the marble
are still to be seen. These were originally of wood, but